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Problems of operational action : 
a new phase in Unesco’s progress 


by René MaHeu 
Acting Director-General 


Submitting the report of Unesco for 1960 (doc. E/3498) to the Economic and Social 
Couneil in Geneva last July, Mr. René Maheu, Acting Director-General, made an important 
statement which is summarized below.. 


Unesco is advancing by leaps and bounds: there has been a marked rise in its 
membership, greater financial resources are being placed at its disposal, Member 
States aré taking an increasing part in its activities, and, last and most 
important, there is an ever clearer awareness throughout the world—among 
governments and the public—of the impoitance of education, science and 
culture, and the need for international co-operation in these fields to ensure 
economic progress, social justice and peace. As a result of all these cross- 
fertilizing developments, the possibilities and responsibilities of the Organization 
have multiplied to such an extent that it is no exaggeration, I think, to speak 
of its having acquired a new dimension. 

At the General Conference in November-December 1960 and the Executive 
Board session in June 1961, the main preoccupation was to identify the possible 
implications and consequences of this transformation and hence of the resultant 
reforms, and indeed innovations, which needed to be made in the programme 
and administration of Unesco, as well as the procedure governing its collabora- 
tion with other organizations. This is also the constant concern which guides 
the Directorate in conducting implementation activities and in the recently 
initiated preparation of the Proposed Programme and Budget for 1963-64. 

The increase in the and number of the concrete tasks it has to under- 
take is in no way incompatible with the continuity of Unesco’s general policy. 
On the contrary, it permits a reaffirmation of the main objectives of the Organi- 
zation, namely, the promotion of international understanding and respect, for 
human rights on the one hand, and assistance for economic and social deyelop- 
ment on the other. Although there is a considerable disparity in the amounts 
allocated for activities in these two fields, both objectives are of equal impor- 
tanee, and there can be no question, just because greater stress is at present 
being placed on the latter, of sacrificing the other to it. They are interdepen- 
dent, in fact, and each can attain its full significance only in unity with the 
other. 
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Within the framework of this policy, and more particularly with a view to 
economié and social development, the General Conference decided 
give’ priority to education. This concentration of effort is to be regarded 

a dual light: quantitatively, it entails an increase in the proportion of funds 

to education in the international programme; qualitatively, it leads 

education being seen as an essential factor in economic and social develop- 

Ment. This integration gives rise to three sets of problems relating respectively 
to. theoretical studies, practical applications and co-ordination measures... 

Since the beginning of this year; the preparations for the Conference on 
the Development of Education in Africa, held in Addis Ababa, and for the 
conference to be held in Santiago de Chile on the role of education in 
economic and social development, as well as the negotiations which have 
taken place with the International Bank on the occasion of the launching of 
operations by the International Development Association, have . necessitated 
a number of studies which have been carried out by the Secretariat with the 
help of outside advisers. In its turn, the Executive Board examined this question 
at its June session, and after a particularly instructive discussion it authorized 
the Director-General to submit to the Economic and Social Council, as a 
preliminary step, certain reflections on the role of education in economic. and 
social development. 

It is not easy, admittedly, to define and analyse the influence of education 
in its manifold forms on all the various aspects of economic and social 
development. Hence the multiplicity and diversity of the studies undertaken. 
Some of them are designed to determine the part played by the various educa- 
tional systems from a historical standpoint in the evolution of economic 
structures developing at different rates; others to isolate. the educational factor 
from among the components of production and to assess its importance within 
the process of economic growth; and still others to determine the relationship 
between, the level of education and the proportion of the national income or 
investments devoted to education. Lastly, there are those which seek, on the 
basis of economic projections, to define. manpower requirements and the 
consequential requirements in the field of education. 

As far as manpower, in the widest sense of the term, is concerned, education 
is directly profitable. In cases where the main lack is technical ability and 


knowledge, education and vocational training, quite obviously, are highly 


productive factors. Elsewhere, their influence, though indirect, is of no less 
importance. In many respects, education is a fundamental element of the 
infrastructure. Considered from another angle, it is the motor which drives 
the economy, engenders the spirit of enterprise and influences savings and 
national investments. From a third angle, it is one of the determinants in 
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consumption. Finally, from the standpoint of government and political thought, 
it plays a part im every action for civic; progress and political justice. \. 

Unesco makes a point of studying the economic implications of education 
both in general and in individual cases or particular countries. We, for our 
part, consider that education is an element in the production cost of every 
development, project—in other words, that it should be regarded as ‘input’, in 
the economic sense of the term, like any other similar element, and not merely 
as a social factor or a component of consumption, and that a due percentage 
should be allocated for the. development of education in apportioning the funds 
set aside for projects whose implementation necessarily involves an increase or 
broadening of the general or technical knowledge of the population. 

These views, I repeat, are merely preliminary, and the studies have to be 
pursued in greater detail, To meet this need, an Economic Development 
Analysis Unit of educational, scientific and technological factors has been set 
up in the Secretariat within the Department of, Social Sciences and with the 
Executive Board’s approval, to go into'the educational, scientific and cultural 
factors of economic development. Our idea is that this unit should work in 
close collaboration with the United Nations Secretariat both at Headquarters 
and within the regional economic commissions, as well \as with the. Inter- 
national Bank, on the one hand, and the specialized scientific bodies on the 
other. It should then be in .a position to provide the Unesco Secretariat’s 
specialized services—and even the secretariats of the other international 
organizations concerned, at their request—with information, inspiration and 
guidance. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION TO PROMOTE: EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


On the implementation level, educational planning is an element in economic 
and social development planning in general: it conditions it, and is conditioned 
by it. In theory, there is nothing more logical than this, when we consider that 
planning education today is tantamount in fact to pre-figuring and pre-shaping 
the Society of tomorrow. But in practice there is nothing more complex or 
difficult, or indeed rarer, than this desire on the part of a society to plan ahead 
in this way and to prepare methodically for the future. To further this trend 
it will be necessary to organize conferences of experts and seminars at the 


_regional and. international level and to be prepared at the national level to 


supply governments which may request it, and especially States which have 

In this case, as in every: other where it affects: fundamental structures and 
procedures, the action of the international organizations depends essentially 
on the national conditions in which it is to be developed. Where national 
planning is non-existent, it is impossible for the international organizations to 
improvise long-term projections or programmes, but at least they should 
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combine their efforts so that their concerted action is able wherever possible to 
supplement ‘national ‘planning and carry it further. This brings us to the 
problems of co-ordination. 

The essential measures that have to be taken in this respect relate above all 
to the co-ordination of Unesco’s activities with those of the other members 
of the United Nations family so as to ensure the correlation of education and 
during the past few months, of systematic exchanges of views at meetings of 
senior officials of the secretariats of the organizations concerned. They are at 
one in stressing that education is both the indispensable preparatory stage and 
the basic. element ‘of technical and vocational training, and that the more 
specialized this latter becomes, the more it presupposes a sound general 
education as an essential condition. The representatives of these organizations, 
each of which is responsible for a particular aspect or branch of technical or 
vocational training—general in the case of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion (ILO), specialized in the case of the other organizations—have agreed 
no less explicitly that the effectiveness of their action, particularly with regard 
to assistance offered to countries in process of development, depends on 
Unesco’s work in the field of education. 

Clearly, the essential role played by Unesco in this connexion places a 
tremendous responsibility on its shoulders. Above all, it must considerably 
increase and intensify its activities. But in addition to this, the relationship 
between education and each branch of technical and vocational training has 
to be determined as precisely as possible so that the co-ordination of the joint 
efforts of Unesco and the other members of the United Nations family can be 
based on principles which take account both of the proper balance necessary 
in long-term planning and the practical needs of the moment. It is undeniable 
that we must harmonize our ideas and co-ordinate our programmes, especially 
—and already—at the stage of assessing requirements. 

As far as the United Nations regional economic commissions are concerned, 
their essential function, of course, is not to co-ordinate the activities of the 
Specialized Agencies, but to help Member States—collectively or individually— 
to establish the framework of economic planning within which co-ordination 
proceeds. It is for this reason that Unesco invited the Economic Commission 
for Africa (ECA) to collaborate in convening and organizing the Addis Ababa 
Conference in May, and that the Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) is helping in the preparation of the Santiago Conference in December 
1961 and that the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 
is to help organize the meeting of experts to be held in 1963 as a follow-up of 
the conference staged by Unesco in Karachi in 1959. 

. We are anxious, in the same way, to collaborate closely with the regional 
commissions concerning any action to be taken as a result of such conferences. 
For example, Unesco readily agreed, in implementation of a recommendation 
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of the Addis Ababa Conference, that a general adviser on economic growth 
appointed by ECA should accompany the educational planning missions which 
Unesco is to send to certain African States at their request. Steps will also be 
taken to ensure that ECA be associated with any arrangements which may be 
made under Unesco’s auspices to enable the African States to examine periodi- 
cally the implementation of the Addis: Ababa plan, particularly with regard to 
the incorporation of external aid within the framework of Unesco action. 

As far as the Resident Representatives of the Technical Assistance Board 
are concerned we believe that their authority should be strengthened, for the 
international organizations cannot, after all, help States to plan their action 
unless they themselves co-ordinate their views and activities. Let there be no 
misunderstanding, however. Since the machinery in question should be exclus- 
ively concerned with economic and social development it must have no political 
functions. It has to be borne in mind, also, that the Resident Representative is 
a general adviser who cannot, on his own initiative, arbitrarily lay down 
priorities for development. He can fulfil his vital and even essential function 
only if he is regarded, not as an omniscient higher authority, but as the 
executive head of a team consisting of the heads of missions of the various 
Specialized Agencies represented in the country. His advice to the government 
is the more useful in that it expresses the views of all the international agencies, 
it being clearly understood, meanwhile, that the responsibility for planning its 
activities rests with the government itself. 


THE ADDIS ABABA CONFERENCE 


After these general remarks, it will no doubt be useful if I cite a concrete 
example of Unesco’s present activities, and I could hardly find a better one 
then the Addis Ababa Conference on the Development of Education in Africa 
held last May. Its main purpose was to give the representatives of the African 
States an opportunity to report in person on the educational requirements of 
their countries and to lay the basis for a plan of concerted action, the imple- 
mentation of which would require, in addition to their own resources, the 
assistance of intergovernmental organizations, especially those belonging to the 
United Nations family, as well as that of the non-African governments and 
non-governmental organizations or foundations wishing to participate in the 
development of Africa. These two objectives were fully attained. 

In the first place—and this is not the least of its results—the conference 
provided accurate data from reliable sources concerning the qualitative and 
quantitative requirements of the Africain countries and the probable future 
trends of development of their educational systems. 

In the light of this data, the conference examined four sets of problems 
relating respectively to the financing of education, to educational planning, 
to the prerequisites in general education for specialized technical and vocational 
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training, and. to adult education. The discussions of these subjects brought out 
the necessity, for African States, of following an order of priority in planning 
their educational systems. They agreed that their efforts should be aimed 
qualified staff, with the proviso that the main emphasis should be on developing 
primary education in acertain number of countries where the latter was 
inadequate. This general priority accorded to secondary education is indicative 
of the greater importance attached te economic and social development than 
to: achieving the abstract pedagogic equilibrium illustrated by the classic 
‘pyramid’ image. It emerges from the conclusions of the conference, moreover, 
that the reform of curricula with a view to adapting them to the present-day 
conditions and traditional aspects of Africa is just as pressing a need as the 
requirements of economic and technical development. Finally, it was agreed 
that high priority should be given to teacher training. 

In. the light of these various considerations, the conference drew up and 
unanimously adopted a plan for educational development to be carried out 
in'two stages: 1961-65 and 1965-80. It is expected that at the end of the 
short-term plan the figure for primary school enrolment will have risen for the 
whole continent from 40 to 51 per cent of the age-group concerned, and that 
for secondary school enrolment from 3 to 9 per cent, with 0.2 per cent for 
higher educational establishments. By 1980, the concluding date for the long- 
term plan, the corresponding figures would be 100 per cent for primary schools, 
23 per cent for secondary schools and 2 per cent for higher education establish- 
ments. The cost of the short-term plan has been estimated at $1,150 million, 
of which $700 million vould be met from local resources, while the remainder 
would have to come from outside. 

For the long-term plan, outside contributions would reach a maximum of 
$1,310 million in 1970, as against $2,840 million from local sources, falling 
to $400 million and $2,200 million respectively in 1980. After 1980, the 
whole of the financing would be done by the African States themselves. 

The conference also recommended that the targets and costs established for 
the plan be reviewed at a further conference, to be convened jointly by Unesco 
and the Economic Commission for Africa in 1963 to compare and analyse 
the national plans for educational development which will have been drawn up 
by then, and to help integrate them with national programmes for economic 
and social development. 

In view: of the importance of the issue, and the volume of the funds needed 
for: this undertaking, the Addis Ababa Conference addressed a solemn appeal 
to the African countries themselves, and to Unesco, the Economic Commission 
for Africa, the international organizations and the countries which had taken 
_ part in the conference, to place their resources and goodwill at the service of 
this great task. It is my firm hope that this appeal will be answered, for on 
this venture hinges the general development of the African continent. 
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If I have dwelt at some length on the Addis Ababa Confetenté, it is obvi 
so because of its intrinsic importance, and also because it illustrates 
clearly my previous remarks concerning the integration of educational 
ment within economic and social development as a whole, and the co-ordi 
this necessitates. Thirdly, it gives an insight into the exact nature of the 
tative change which the work of Unesco has undergone as a result of its havi 
acquired a new dimension. 

Here serpent enttee entities tga: Mm 
operational, Before, its primary aim was to stimulate, compare and test ideas. 
While it. has in no way abandoned this. essential function of stimulating and 
organizing international intellectual collaboration, the emphasis has now shifted 
to. implementation. This development. has considerable repercussions. on the 
programme, on administration and on co-ordination procedure. 

As far as the programme is concerned, a new conception.and orientation 
of Unesco’s activities has become necessary. It appears imperative for. it to 
eschew over-narrow projects and concentrate the resources of its regular 
budget on a smaller number of more important projects, while paying particular 
attention to the arrangements for planning programmes and training specialist 
personnel in the spheres to which priority has been given. 

The administrative machinery needs to be reorganized at Headquarters and 
samlannnely, stemethaned, im; $he,. Scld, apd, ity, methade. “eanemined 
accordingly. 

me grep payee fe lb many gp tape aot: Se 
tary-General. has pointed out, that this raises various important and usgent 
problems which affect the United Nations family as a whole. Should we then 
devise a new form of co-operation? I think not. The present institutional system 
is still. very effective, and is in any case probably the only practicable one at 
the present time. What we must do is enlarge the facilities available to our 
co-ordinating machinery and if necessary, devise new ones, so that it can 
discharge more efficiently the added responsibilities which the new dimension 
acquired by international action has laid upon it. 
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The fifty-ninth session 
of the Executive Board 


The Executive Board of Unesco held its fifty-ninth session‘in Paris, at the 
Headquarters of the Organization, from 25 May to 15 June, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Mohamed Awad (United Arab Republic). This was the 
first ‘time the Board had met since the eleventh session of the General 
Conference. It devoted the greater part of its attention to the problems raised 
by’ the development ‘of education in ‘various parts of ‘the world, and more 
especially in ‘Africa. 

It will be recalled that at the end of last year the General Conference 
launched an appeal for voluntary contributions to the Emergency Fund 
established for the purposes of a programme of financial aid for the development 
of education in Africa, the target figure for which Was set at $4 million.’ 
This emergency programme covers four main fields: (a) construction of 
educational buildings; (6) production of teaching aids, both traditional and 
new; (e) provision of overseas teachers and professors for secondary, technical 
and higher educational establishments; (d) asséssment of educational needs. 

The needs of African countries for international aid in these fields have 
proved far greater than was anticipated at the time of the General Conference. 
As at 1 June 1961, the Secretariat had received detailed requests for aid from 
the following countries and territories in Africa: Cameroun, Central Aftican 
Republic, Gambia, Ghana, Kenya, Liberia, Mali, Mauritius, ‘Niger, Nigeria, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Southern Cameroons, Sudan, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Upper Volta and Zanzibar. Of these, eleven have requested aid for 
the construction of school buildings; nine have asked for aid in ‘the production 
of textbooks; fourteen have asked for the services of secondary school teachers; 
and eight have asked Unesco to help in the assessment of educational needs. 
A total of approximately $20 million would be necessary to meet all these 
requests. 

At the Conference of African States on the Development of Education in 
Africa, convened by Unesco and the Economic Commission for Africa and 


. 1. See Unesco Chronicle, February 1961, Vol. VII, No. 2. 

2. See Unesco Chronicle, July 1961, Vol. VII, No. 7, pp. 251-3. The reader is also 
referred to the summary of the statement made to the Economic and Social Council 
last July by the Acting Director-General, to be found at the beginning of this issue. 
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held in Addis Ababa from 15 to 25 May 1961, where an inventory of 
educational needs was drawn up, delegates from all the African States present 
stated that a large proportion of their national budgets—in many cases as much 
as 25 per cent—was devoted to educational development, but that increased 
international assistance of the type approved by Unesco’s General Conference 
would be needed if development were to take place at the desired rate. 

By the end of June, the amounts received or pledged for the Emergency 
Fund totalled approximately $1.4 million contributed or to be contributed 
by the following Member States: Cuba, Federal Republic of Germany, Ghana, 
Iran, Japan, Luxembourg, Morocco, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, United Arab 
Republic and the United States of America. Further, the Government of 
Yugoslavia has agreed to equip three teacher-training colleges and to undertake 
the printing of ten textbooks, while the governments of India, Lebanon, the 
Netherlands, the Philippines and Venezuela have indicated that they are 
considering the grant of assistance to this programme. 

In July, the Government of the -Uniow of Soviet Socialist Republics informed 
the Director-General that it would contribute the sum of 200,000 new roubles 
to the Emergency Fund-and would grant fellowships for teacher training, 
pe stp ere pmo 10,000 new 
roubles to the Fund. 

In’ the: light: cf tie» itaformation firaiihed by: the ‘Dircctor-Geaerel the 
Executive Board renewed the appeal to Unesco’s Member States and Associate 
Members for voluntary contributions. 

After thanking the countries which had already contributed to the Fund, 
the Board approved the establishment of a central planning group on school 
construction at Khartoum and of: a textbook production centre at Yaoundé. 
The Director-General ‘was authorized to provide fifty teachers to some: ten 
States and to take, prior ‘to the next session of the Board, such interim 
decisions as might be needed in order as far as possible to meet other requests 
by African countries for teachers. He was also authorized to give wide 
publicity to the problems of finance and investment involved in educational 
NE Oe ee ee 
Chronicle the needs expressed by the countries concerned. 

To meet these needs—as assessed by the Addis Ababa Conference—the 
Executive Board requested the Director-General not only to use the Emergency 
Fund but also to extend Unesco’s participation in the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance to co-operate with the United Nations Special Fundin devel- 
oping institutions for teacher training and technical education, and dlso science 
faculties, and to co-operate with foundations and other private bodies in helping 
in the establishment of institutes or centtes for development and research. 

Having considered the problems confronting Unesco in.connexion. with its 
aid to the Republic of Congo (capital Leopoldville) within the framework of 
the civilian operations of the United Nations, the Board approved, as a whole, 
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the action taken by the ‘Director-General and authorized him to put into 
Operation. a programme designed, on both a short- and long-term basis, to 
promote even more systematically the development of education in the Congo, 
and particularly the training of teachers and senior staff... . 

__ Another important decision was the approval of a draft agreement between 
the Government of the Lebanese Republic and Unesco regarding the foundation 
and establishment in Beirut of a Regional Centre for the Advanced Training 
of Senior Educational Personnel in the Arab States. The creation.of this centre 
is the result of a recommendation adopted by the Conference of Representatives 
of the Ministers of Education of the. Arab Countries held in Beirut in 
February, 1960, and represents the successful culmination of negotiations 
conducted since then—with the agreement of the General Conference—with 
the governments concerned... 

Fusthor sunclatiensintopted: byi:the-Taartdn eoapeatearveltis theamnettion 
of the programme included: in the field. of education, the constitution of a 
Special Committee to present to the General Conference a report on the 
activities of the Regional Fundamental Education Centre for Community 
Development for Latin. America (CREFAL) and the means of financing it in 
the future; in the field of natural sciences, an authorization to the Director- 
General to co-operate in the establishment and operation of a Latin American 
Physics Centre in Brazil; and in. the field of cultural activities; a reiteration 
of the appeal to Member States to participate in international action to save 
the monuments of Nubia.’ 

Taking note, at the conclusion of a long discussion, of the need: for continued 
development at the national and international levels, the Board approved the 
creation in the. ‘Secretariat of an Economic Development Analysis Unit. 
Emphasizing the importance of education as a major factor in economic and 
social development and the fact that under appropriate conditions investment 
in education is a gainful economic activity, the Board affirmed the desirability, 
when undertaking economic planning, of giving due importance to an adequate 
volume and sound distribution of educational expenditure. The Director- 
General was authorized: to.invoke; on a provisional basis and in the form he 
deemed most appropriate, the principles embodied in a document drafted 
at:the request. of the Board: byi three of its members. This document, together 
with the records of the discussions thereon, is to be transmitted to Member 
ee 
at:a later date.* 
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Having noted the abservetions made by the Director-General :in ‘his 
concerning the effects of the additional responsibilities devol upon Une 
as a result of its co-operation with the Special Fund, Aaja Pra 
to continue to impress on the organs of the Fund the essential interre 
between research and application in science, and asked him to 
to the Fund that provision be made, in connexion with assistance in 
creation of new technological institutions, for the establishment of 
bureaux which would enable those institutions to keep abreast of the 
changes which are continually taking place in modern technology. 

In addition, the Board noted with satisfaction that several Member States 
had requested assistance from the International Development. Association in 
the fields coming within Unesco’s sphere of competence and had had recourse 
to the Secretariat’s services and advice on that score. It relied on the Director- 
General to continue and intensify his co-operation with the Association with a 
view to assisting the Member States in financing the development of education 

After considering the report, submitted by the Director-General on the effects 
upon Unesco of an increase in operations of the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance and the Special Fund, the Board generally endorsed the 
views expressed by the Director-General. and decided to establish a committee 
of nine of its members to examine the problem of how the Board could 
best discharge thé additional responsibilities devolving upon it as a result of 
the extension of such activities financed out of extra-budgetary resources. 

It should be noted, finally, that the members of the Board examined the 
first progress report of the ad hoc working party on the constitutional 
responsibilities of the Organization and the relationships of the ‘General 
Conference, the Executive Board and, the Secretariat: 

The Board decided to hold its.sixtieth session in Paris from 25 October to 
29 November; and accepted the invitation from the Minister of Education of 
the United Arab Republic to visit the Province of Egypt at the end of that 
session. 

















‘monuments of Nubia 


The International Action Committee set up to assist the Director-General in 
organizing and promoting the campaign to save the monuments of Nubia held 
its second meeting from 26 to 28 June last at Unesco Headquarters in Paris, 
under’ the chairmanship of Mr. Jean Thomas (Fratice). 

The committee first heard a statement by Mr. René Maheu, Acting Director- 
General, who gave an account of the missions carried out by Prince Sadruddin 
Aga Khan and various members of the Secretariat in a number of Member 
States, the work of the committees of experts and advisory committees 
constituted for the purpose of international action, and the work of the 
National Committees which have been set up in twenty-two countries. 

The Acting Director-General then referred to the decisions of the last 
session of the General Conference of Unesco concerning the campaign.’ In 
particular, he recalled that the General Conference, when informed of the 
observations made by the Action Committee at its first session, had confirmed 
that Unesco’s role should be to act as an intermediary between the governments 
of the United Arab Republic and the Sudan; on the’ one hand, and the 
remaining Member States of Unesco, on the other. He also recalled that in 
view of the committee’s observations concerning the guarantees which donors 
were entitled to expect Unesco to furnish with regard to the employment of 
their contributions, the General Conference had decided that an Executive 
Committee should be set up. 

As to the results achieved up to the end of June, Mr. Maheu found them 
encouraging. In the fields of science and archaeology, the combined efforts of 
the various Member States had produced valuable results, and there was 
good reason to hope that the whole of the work planned would be successfully 
carried out within the time-limits set. About one-third of the sum necessary 
for the transfer of the temples was now assured, thanks mainly to the 
contributions by the United States of America, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the United Arab Republic. The problem of safeguarding Philae 
seemed to have been solved provided the United States Congress adopted the 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, February 1961, Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 57-62. 
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mnechepenstetiann..wiaesi ite Abe! Renee Merete Sy) ay ene ae 
7 April 1961. ts 

The Government of the United Arab Republic, sintla ‘inciddinies' With 
the recommendations of the groups of experts consulted on three occasions, 
had given final approval; on 20 June, to the plan for raising Abu Simbel 
which had been proposed by Professor Piero Gazzola, of the University of 
Milan, and worked out in detail by Italconsult ‘Group. The Acting Director- 
General described that undertaking as the most important one in ‘the' whole 
of the international campaign, and drew the special attention of the committee 
to the financial problems remaining to\ be solved. The only large ‘contribution 
to that’ operation made by the end of June, he added, was that of the 
Government of the United Arab Republic, amounting, in Egyptian ‘pounds, 
to the equivalent of $10 million. According to a message from President Nasser, 
it could be anticipated that private contributions in the United Arab Republic 
would yield a further similar amount. 

In conclusion, Mr. Maheu asked the committee to assist the Director- 
General with its. advice and proposals so that the undertaking might be 
successfully ‘carried out within a very short period, as the experts had decided 
Wales. aetenes Sea sees eee fo: SES) ee eee eee ee 
not later than 1 January 1962. 

‘Attic, qtipuemsiing: its: dutighintion’ *widehthe\vévuleb inchieved|7tsb colmmnltiee 
noted that the international campaign had already achieved a very large part 
of the objectives that had been assigned to it. Concentrating its attention*on 
the problem of saving the temples of Abu Simbel, it took note of the decision 
of the Government of the United Arab Republic to adopt the project ‘for 
raising the temples, and recommended that the reports of the three ‘committees 
OE re ee ee are eee 
should be published in full. 

Mr. Anwar Shukry, UndervBecrotan’y tthe « Ministry feir!s Culeones: ad 
National Guidance of the United Ardb Republic, informed the: committee of 
the procedure which his government intended 'to follow with regard ‘to: the 
first measures’ to be taken for the preservation of these temples: The: United 
Arab Republic authorities’ considered that’ a supervisory board should be set 
up,’ consisting of four or five well-known engineers, and that a fully qualified 
engineering firm of high international repute should be engaged. The board 
should’ be international and its: members chosen as soon as” possible: in 
consultation with: Unesco. It should recommend to the United Atab Republic 
an engineering firm to prepare the necessary documents for inviting: tenders, 
and in conjunction with a representative of the firm it would scrutinize the 
tenders and submit to the United Arab Republic a recommendation: for ‘the 
award of the contract. During the’ progress of the operation representatives 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, May 1961, Vol. VII, No. 5, p. 180. 
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of the firm would supervise the work on the site, while the supervisory board 
would continue to give advice. 

The Iastnadtideal Action Coiumittce'then consitiered the peoblem of finasting 
the operations for saving the temples of Abu Simbel. It decided) to recommend 
that the whole cost of the, work should be taken into account from the 
beginning. According to the statements made by Mr. Hassan Zaki, Minister 
for the High Dam of the United Arab Republic, the cost involved was placed 
at $70 million, corresponding to the estimates of the experts (approximately 
$62 million); plus a margin of 10 to 15 per cent. 

.o The: information placed: before ‘the committee and the: additiorial explanations 
fuarninhed: by ae. Zaki, showed that. the time-limits within which the work 
of saving the monuments would have to be undertaken had become a matter 
of extreme! urgency, which was why the final date: for the signature of the 
contract’ for raising the temples. had! had. to be set at the end of the present 
year. 

TheiGovernment of. the: United Arab, Republic: had stated: that «it would 
not be in a position to sign the contract and to assume the financial 
responsibilities it involved unless. it could first be assured that it be furnished 
without fail through international co-operation with ‘the’ amounts needed 
to meet the whole of the payments required, as and when: they fell due. The 
committee therefore considered that notwithstanding the good results obtained 
in. the first stages of the campaign, the financing of the operations could not be 
guaranteed unless the governments of the Member States of Unesco: agreed 
to share the financial responsibility between themselves in proportion to their 
contributions to the Organization’s budget. 

The committee. recommended that the Director-General should’ inform 
Member States of the, urgency of the problem of finance owing to the 
imperative nature of the time-table of the work for the preservation of the 
monuments; this Mr. Maheu did, by letter, on 4 August. The amounts which 
the governments: of the United Arab Republic and the Sudan undertook to 
furnish ‘would -be deducted from: the total cost of the preservation work 
envisaged for the protection in situ of the Philac and Abu: Simbel groups 
and the transfer of the temples, and the other Member States have been 
asked to share responsibility for the balance between themselves. The cost of 
certain .operations for which some governments had already offered to make 
themselves responsible, and the sums expended on surveys and excavations, 
would be taken into account in calculating the total contribution to be paid 
by the governments concerned. The Executive Board would in fact have to 
decide, on the basis of the undertakings which Member States have been asked 
to furnish before the Board’s next session on 20 October, what action should 
be taken on the request of the United Arab Republic for an assurance as 
regards the average of the cost. 

The committee expressed its conviction that the solution it advocated was 
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the only one which would preserve from total loss, for all time, priceless 
archaeological and historical resources which were part of the heritage of all 
mankind. It made a solemn and urgent appeal, in consequence, for international 
co-operation and for joint action by all governments. 

The International Committee congratulated the National Committees on 
their success in developing in their countries a psychological climate favourable 
to moral, technical and financial co-operation both by the public and by 
governments. It recommended that the Director-General should appoint the 
following personalities as members of the Executive Committee which the 
General Conference had decided should be set up: the Chairman of the 
Action Committee—Mr. Jean Thomas, ex officio; five members of the Action 
Committee—Messrs J. O. Brew (United States of America), Alberto Martin- 
Artajo (Spain), H. J. Reinink (Netherlands), Serge P. Tolstoy (USSR), and 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler (United Kingdom); and Mr. P. de Berredo Carneiro 
(Brazil), who served as Chairman, during the General Conference last 
November and December, of the Working Party on the International Campaign 
to save the Monuments of Nubia. 

In concluding its session, the International Committee reiterated its confidence 
in the ultimate success of the campaign and its determination to do everything 
in its power to contribute to the accomplishment of that great international 
undertaking. 
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Development of the 
East-West major project 


The Advisory Committee on the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values held its fourth session at Unesco Head- 
quarters, Paris, from 19 to 23 June, under the chairmanship of Mr. Paul 
J. Braisted (United States of America). The purpose of this meeting was to make 
recommendations concerning activities to be included in the work plan for 
1963-64, and also to consider the main lines along which the project should 
develop during the last four years (1963-66) of the period laid down for its 
implementation by the General Conference in 1956, i 

It will be remembered that the aim of the project is to strengthen under- 
standing between Eastern and Western peoples, among the general public, 
through a deeper mutual appreciation of their respective cultural values. At 
the opening of the session, Mr. René Maheu, Acting Director-General, 
summarized the results already achieved by the project and touched on the 
main features of the problems which the Secretariat wished’ to bring to the 
committee’s notice. 

In the first place there were certain general questions relating to the basic 
philosophy of the project: nature of the obstacles to understanding between 
East and West—prejudices and ignorance; geographical scope of the project; 
‘mutuality’ of the undertakings in which Eastern and Western countries are 
associated; and the place of Tropical African cultures in the project. 

Then came questions of a more practical nature, though still very general 
in their application, such as the choice of priorities to be established, after 
the end of the period for which the project had been planned, for activities 
calculated to perpetuate its effect on the cultural life of Member States, and 
the choice of the categories of persons whom Unesco should select to propagate 
the ideas of the project among the general public. 

Finally, there were questions of more specialized application, such as the 
themes to be selected for basic studies, the tasks to be entrusted to associated 
institutions for the study and presentation of cultures, the further development 
of school and out-of-school programmes on the subject, and the criteria to 
be adopted in intensifying the circulation of cultural and information mate- 
rial. 

In conclusion, Mr. Maheu referred to the difficulties of the project but 
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expressed confidence that it would progress as a result of the recommendations 
to be formulated by the committee. 


RESULTS OBTAINED SINCE 1959 


The effort of launching the major project—Unesco’s main concern in the 
initial years—had begun to show results by 1959, when the Advisory Committee 
held its third session.1 The dissemination of information, documents and 
material, campaigns (days, weeks or months of intensified East-West contacts), 
congresses and conferences, meetings and seminars—all these activities, 
conducted as part of the project with the assistance of the National Commissions 
and non-governmental organizations, aroused lively interest and a strong urge 
to co-operate in many countries, and at a variety of levels: At the: same 
time, Unesco was producing and disseminating documents and material to 
feed this interest and buttress that co-operation, while the fellowships and 
travel grants allocated by the Organization contributed, through the choice 
of beneficiaries, the preparation of their work plans and the organization of 
their stay abroad, towards the gradual development in the majority of Member 
States of the network of goodwill and individual competence essential to the 
implementation of practical programmes. 

The Organization’s own activities were directed either towards making a 
more thorough study of the fundamental questions involved in the interpretation 
of cultures and the increase of understanding between East and West, or 
towards the continued application of pilot programmes in certain key sectors. 
Basic study and research continued to be focused on the clarification of 
intercultural relations in certain important fields, such as the implications of 
philosophical concepts, the values of the great religions, literatures and visual 
arts, and on a preliminary sociological investigation of the channels of 
communication between different cultural groups. Several of the earlier studies 
undertaken in the field of social sciences and humanistic studies have already 
borne fruit, and the negotiations for the establishment of the network of 
associated institutions for the study and presentation of cultural values have 
demonstrated the fact that the major project is contributing towards reinforcing 
the permanent machinery for East-West contact at the highest level. 

As far as school education is concerned, the past few years have been 
characterized by a notable series of seminars and regional study mectings 
designed to improve teaching facilities and by an increased exchange of 
documents and material between Member States on a pilot basis, while educa- 
tional experiments were pursued, particularly through the associated schools. 
In out-of-school education, the collective study of the values cherished by 
young people in the East and in the West is now in the active stage. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, July 1959, Vol. V, No. 7, pp. 251-3. 
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The publication of translations of numerous masterpieces of Oriental 
literature, which has been in progress for a considerable time, is one of the 
most noteworthy positive achievements of the programmes for the general 
public. Mention should also be made of the launching of a series of introductory 
handbooks on Oriental literatures, the publication of further volumes of the 
Unesco World Art Series, and many sets of slides which make the material 
in the volumes available in inexpensive and handy form. Negotiations for 
the. creation of a gallery of Western art in India were successfully pursued. 
There have also been a number of notable achievements in the field of mass 
communication—compilation of articles, production of films and filmstrips, 
radio and television broadcasts, circulation of exhibition material—which were 
widely welcomed and were of assistance in the preparation of a whole series 
of popularization programmes. 

As a result of the decisions adopted by the General Conference in December 
1960, the budget of the major project for 1961-62 was considerably increased 
(by about 33 per cent) as compared with that for 1959-60. The bulk of the 
increase has been allocated to the Programme of Participation in the Activities 
of Member States, the development of the network of associated institutions 
for the study and presentation of cultures, encouragement of action initiated 
by non-governmental organizations in the field of art and literature, and the 
production and dissemination of information material.’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The committee began with a general discussion. The members took the view 
that the activities under the project had in the main been successful, and they 
approved the lines on which the Secretariat had conducted them. Discussing 
obstacles to the mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values, 
the committee considered that lack of understanding was due primarily to 
people’s attitude rather than to their ignorance of values. Whatever the quality 
of the knowledge imparted, the project would achieve its aim only if it promoted 
a change in these reciprocal attitudes. An attitude of ‘mutuality’, reflecting the 
desire for closer contact and better understanding, was’ more important than 
reciprocity based on an egalitarianism which would be premature in the present 
state of economic disparity. By stressing that point, it would be possible to 
keep the moral value of East-West exchanges well in mind, as the essential 
guarantee for their improvement. 
The committee noted with satisfaction that the development of education 
and cultural life in the countries of Tropical Africa, particularly those which 
had recently achievied independence, was being given very high priority in 
1. For fuller details of the programme adopted by the General Conference, see Unesco 
Chronicle, November 1960, Vol. VI, No. 11, pp. 417-19, and April 1961, Vol. VI, 
No. 4, pp. 124-30. 
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Unesco’s present programme, and felt that together with this effort towards 
accelerated development the African peoples should be invited forthwith to 
take an active share in the concert of world culture on a footing of complete 
equality. Moreover, despite the apparent limitations set by a literal interpre- 
tation of the terms ‘East’ and ‘West’, the true significance of the major project 
was considered to lie in its contribution to increased understanding and appre- 
ciation among all the different cultures of mankind. Hence only the unrestricted 
participation of the peoples of Tropical Africa in the project could ‘ensure 
recognition of the African cultures as partners in these human exchanges, and 
sweep away the psychological obstacles which might stand in the way of the 
development of the necessary communication between Tropical Africa and the 
rest of the world. The committee accordingly recommended that the Director- 
General recognize the principle of an extension of the geographical coverage 
of the major project in such a way as to include all the African cultures. 

In addition to making this recommendation, the committee discussed the 
way in which the project might be extended beyond its set period. Members 
thought that the whole tendency of the project was to place the problems of 
East-West understanding against the wider background of mutual understanding 
and exchanges between all the great cultures. Without recommending an 
immediate change in the present title of the project, which it was felt might 
confuse the public Unesco was trying to reach, the committee asked the 
Director-General to consider the possibility of undertaking, from 1967 onwards, 
as a sequel to the major project, a well-co-ordinated long-term campaign for 
the development of mutual appreciation between diverse cultures by a system 
of ‘multiple diagonal’ contacts. As an immediate measure, it recommended the 
inclusion in the work plan of the project of a number of activities which would 
pave the way for future expansion on those lines. 

In the matter of basic studies, the committee, after a general exchange 
of views, called the Secretariat’s attention to three subjects for international 
discussion. The first would serve to clarify the aims the representatives of the 
cultures of Tropical Africa could subscribe to as a first step towards partici- 
pation in the major project and the methods whereby the project could 
ultimately cover the mutual appreciation of all cultural values. The aim of the 
second would be to define Western cultural values as sensed and conceived 
of by Eastern peoples. The third would be directed towards discovering what, 
in the eyes of the Western peoples themselves, constitutes the essence of 
Western cultural values. 

The discussion then centred on the extent of the field of activity of the 
associated institutions for the study and presentation of cultures, and on their 
organization and their programme. In this connexion, the committee was given 
particulars of the institutes to be opened in Tokyo and Damascus, the former 
to study the cultures of East Asia and the latter to present the cultural values 
of the Arab countries in relation to other cultures. 
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On the subject of school and out-of-school education, the committee recom- 
mended that stress should again be laid on the improvement of curricula and 
textbooks and the provision of information likely to inculcate the spirit of the 
major project, or at least to make its existence known, particularly through 
an approach to teachers. It considered that translation work, as a highly 
effective.contribution to a real understanding of foreign cultures, should be 
actively pursued, and that the organization of exhibitions, concerts and recitals 
and the dissemination and exchange of records and music broadcasts designed 
to promote the aims of the major project should be intensified. 
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Development of adult education 
throughout the world 





The International Committee for the Advancement of Adult Education, set 
up on the recommendation of the Montreal Conference,’ held its first meeting 
in Paris: at Unesco Headquarters from 19 to 27 June, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. J. R. Kidd (Canada). This new committee, established with the approval 
of the Organization’s General Conference, consists of twenty-four eminent 
educators. It has a twofold purpose: to advise the Director-General on the 
drawing up of Unesco’s broad adult education programme, and to help in 
carrying out this programme, particularly by promoting the development of 
communications and the exchange of experience between Member States and 
persons professionally concerned with adult education. 

The members of the committee discussed the findings of the Montreal 
Conference and the declaration it approved before its closure,? and endeavoured 
to define the relationship between adult education and the situation of a 
changing world. They came to the following conclusions: 

1. Adult education has always been concerned with opportunities for the 
all-round development of the human personality and with every individual's 
responsibilities and rights as a member of society and a member of the 
State. This concern of adult education must abide, whatever the changes 
in the world situation. 

2. Adult education can help to resolve the dilemma that, on the one hand, 
the finest elements of traditional cultures should be preserved and trans- 
mitted to the next generation, whilst, on the other, people should accept the 
necessity for change and indeed help to bring it about. 

3. Adult education can help to bring about international understanding. This 
is an objective which must be of particular concern to Unesco. 

4. Women, particularly, are in need of the kind of help which adult education 
can give them in learning to play the part which is now expected of them 
in different countries. 

5. Intellectual and technical progress results in increasing specialization and 
any community is in danger of becoming divided into groups of specialists 


1, See Unesco Chronicle, December 1960, Vol. VI, No. 12, pp. 451-3. 
2. See Unesco Chronicle, October 1960, Vol. VI, No. 10, pp. 337-8. 
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unable to communicate with each other. Adult education, through its 

concern for general education, can help to mitigate some asperities of the 

divisions which specialization creates. 

6. In those countries where the national income is low and capital accumula- 
tion comes up against particularly severe difficulties, adult education can be 
used as a means towards economic progress. 

7. One of the results of the greater mobility of people, thanks to modern 
means of transport, is that people are increasingly coming into contact 
with others from outside their own homeland. These contacts can be an 
enrichment or they can lead to tension. An obvious example of contacts 
leading to tension is that which results from large-scale immigration. Adult 
education has a part to play in seeing that these contacts lead to greater 
understanding and not to hostility. 

8. Although new technical methods in certain fields present adult educators 
with new problems, they also offer them new opportunities. 

The committee took the view that an essential key to advance in adult education 

all over the world is an energizing coherent programme, conducted by Unesco 

itself. But such a programme must somehow overcome two serious obstacles: 

(a) the exceedingly slender resources available; (b) the accumulating mass of 

new and excellent programme suggestions, based on proposals put forward 

not only at the Montreal Conference but in international meetings and 
conferences organized by university, teacher, labour and other groups. To carry 
into effect only the more important of these proposals, Unesco would need 
additional funds and a larger staff. The members of the committee noted that 
many Member States and non-governmental organizations were devoting far 
larger resources to such activities and they therefore felt it an anomaly for 

Unesco to allow itself to be outstripped in this field. 

Meanwhile, the committee contented itself with a more modest plan to 
awaken further interest and support, wherever the Organization's influence is 
felt, and to improve present practice. It emphasized the importance of a mass 
attack on ignorance and illiteracy (by mobilizing all suitable information 
media), the wise use of leisure, and efforts to popularize science dealing with 
the conservation and utilization of natural resources. It felt that education for 
international understanding should take foremost place in adult education 
programmes, and took a very keen interest in the mutual appreciation of the 
cultural values of the Orient, Occident and Africa. The committee recom- 
mended that Unesco should promote in the various parts of the world the 
organization of research on adult education and that it should itself initiate 
a series of studies on the effects of literacy campaigns and popular education. 
While intending to reconsider the problem at its next meeting, it took up the 
question of the training of adult education instructors and the possible establish- 
ment, under the United Nations’ auspices, of a voluntary service corps. The 
committee also put forward recommendations concerning the use of experiments 
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with materials for adult education, Unesco’s publications, fellowships and 
travel grants. 

It is most important to make a bold and consistent effort to promoté, 
alongside the traditional forms of education (primary, secondary, technical and 
university), all forms of out-of-school education. This form of education, 
organized for adults—and primarily young adults—should bring home to them 
the need for changing their living conditions, spur them to acquire the basic 
knowledge they need, better their social environment and, through literacy 
campaigns, give them access to the more advanced knowledge they would 
have been entitled to expect from normal schooling. 

Most important of all, it should be emphasized that, in accordance with the 
views expressed by the Montreal Conference, in no part of the world should 
men and women rest content with studies stopping short at the entrance to 
their professional career. Throughout his life, every individual should keep 
alive his desire to learn, to share in and contribute to culture, to improve his 
knowledge and to make headway in his particular occupation, to be in.a 
better position to play his part in family life, in his community and the nation 
at large and to work for better international understanding. New educational 
methods should be devised to meet these new needs. 

Since Unesco is responsible, in the United Nations system, for all matters 
concerning education, it should, after reaffirming this principle, adapt its 
structure, budget and working methods so as to be capable of implementing 
so broad a programme. It may already be congratulated upon the work it has 
done, with scant resources, to map out a programme for the future. It must 
now be in a position to implement this programme. 

This was the spirit in which the committee pointed to the goal to be pursued 
when submitting its suggestions to the Director-General, so that he might take 
account of them when drawing up the Organization’s proposed programme for 
1963-64. 
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News of the Secretariat 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


On 7 June, the Director-General had to discontinue his work for health 
reasons, He resumed his duties on 17 July, but on 19 July was obliged to take 
a further three-month period of sick leave. 

During the absence of Mr. Veronese, the Deputy Director-General, Mr. René 
Maheu, has taken over his duties, with the help of the Assistant Directors- 
General, particularly Mr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, who has replaced him during 
the short missions which have called him away from Headquarters. 


Apart from the regular execution of the , three main sets of 
seen cgined e SROR ORR Sie of the Director-General 
period: 


The -ninth session of the Executive Board (25 May to 19 June) and the 
Teedlensladiaeammanaaionaiaiens demmatiea eee 
consider the constitutional responsibilities of the Organization and the rela- 
tionships between the General Conference, the Executive Board and the 
Secretariat, held on 16 June and 24 to 28 July respectively. 

The preparation of the preliminary outline of Proposed Programme and 
for 1963-64 (doc. 60 EX/5), which began on 20 June and is to 
until the end of August. 

The thirty-second session of the Economic and. Social Council, which was 

held in Geneva from 4 July to 4 August and which, as usual, afforded an 

opportunity for many meetings and consultations, as part of, and in addition 
to, the Council’s regular work: on the problems involved in co-ordinating 
international action. 

A report of the Executive Board’s fifty-ninth session is given elsewhere. In 

dealing with the ad hoc working party and panels, the Acting Director-General, 

who ree ts eg fn AR ai Roseman, Assistant 


Director-General. The latter also vo cae ith Mr. segepeniat. fn, te, Giety- 
igh cemsion ct. Oe Bendauerecs Cones » held on 9 June. 
For the preparation of the preliminary outline of the Proposed Programme 


and Budget for 1963-64, intensive i Ha aero ne by the directors of 

and heads of services and bureaux, under the personal guidance 
of Mr. Maheu, and with the aid of the Assistant Directors-General for their 
respective spheres of competence and of Mr. Rao, Chief, Bureau of Programme 
and Budget. 


Unesco was represented in the Economic and Social Council during July by 
Mr. Ershov, Assistant Director-General, assisted in turn by Mr. Paul Bertrand, 
Chief, Division of Relations with International Organizations, and by Mr. de 
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As part of the inter-secretariat consultations on co-ordination 


i surveying 
the problems of universities receiving subventions from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the Ford Foundation. 

He also took part in all the meetings of the International Action Committee 
to Save the Monuments of Nubia, which held its second session. from.27 to 
29 June. He had previously visited Cairo on 25 June for consultations with 
the Government of the United Arab blic. During this brief mission, he 
had talks with Mr. Kamal El Dine Minister of Education, Mr. Abdel 


1. A summary of his speech is given at the beginning of this issue of the Chronicle. 
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to Unesco Headquarters Mr. Félix Houphouet-Boigny, President of the 
Republic of the Ivory Coast, accompanied by Messrs. Philippe Yacé, President 
of the National Assembly, Raphael Saller, Finance Minister, Jean Konan 
Banny, Defence Minister, Charles Donwahi, Minister of Agriculture, and 
Camille Alliali, Ambassador of the Ivory Coast in Paris. 

Further, on 22! June, he received Mr. Heinrich Liibke, President of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, who was accompanied by Mr. Heinrich von 
Brentano, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Felix von Eckhardt, Secretary 

or the Press and Information. On both occasions, addresses were 
given by Mr. Maheu and his distinguished visitors, stressing the importance 
of both countries’ participation in the Organization’s work and their attach- 
ment to its ideals. 

The Acting Director-General also received visits from several ministers or 
senior officials of various Member States and from the leading officials of 
international organizations, with whom he had conversations on questions of 
joint concern. These visitors included, in June, Mr. Dieng, Senegalese Minister 
of Education, Mr. Humayun Kabir, Indian Minister of Culture, Mr. Singara 
Abdoulaya, Mali Minister of Education, Mr. Phil Coombs, Under-Secretary of 
State of the United States of America for International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Mr. Felippe Herrera, President of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, Mr. Basdevant, Director-General of Cultural and Technical Affairs 
in the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Harlan Cleveland, Under- 
Secretary of State of the United States of America for Relations with Inter- 
national Organizations, Mr. Fouad Sawaya, Director-General of Education of 
Lebanon, and Mr. Adlai Stevenson, United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

In the absence of Mr. Maheu, Mr. Adiseshiah received Messrs. Eteki, 
Alfonso Ocampo Jaramillo, Joaquin Vargas Mendez and Nwachukwu, ministers 
of education of Cameroun, Colombia, Costa Rica and Nigeria respectively. 

During most of these visits, working meetings were held and attended by 
the directors of departments. 


EDUCATION 


The twenty-fourth International Conference on Public Education 


The problems involved in the organization of the one-teacher primary school 
were included for the first time on the agenda of an international meeting—the 
twenty-fourth International Conference on Public Education, held in Geneva 
from 3 to 14 July 1961. 

This conference, organized annually by Unesco and the International Bureau 
of Education, affords an opportunity for ministers of education or senior 
educational officials to report to each other on educational developments in 
their several countries, to discuss questions connected with these developments 
and to adopt recommendations of world-wide scope. 

The twenty-first conference, in 1958, had discussed facilities for education 
in rural areas; in particular, it was found that the one-teacher primary school 
is the most frequent answer to the problem of providing instruction for children 
living in small localities. However, practically no special material is available 
for this type of education. The recommendations put forward by the conference 
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this year are calculated to help administrators and the teachers themselves in 
the organization of such schools. The discussions bore on administrative 
problems, the duration of school attendance, time-tables, syllabuses, curricula 
and methods, specialization by teachers, and the posblies of intemationa 


Yearbook po Beh for 1961. 


A textbook production centre in Cameroun 


well-produced, i 
suited to their pupils. Imported textbooks do no 
and the education authorities in each of these 
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NATURAL SCIENCES 


Presentation of the Kalinga Prize to Ritchie Calder 


On 20 June 1961, the Kalinga Prize was presented to Mr. Ritchie Calder by 
Mr. René Maheu, Acting Director-General. 

In addressing the new prize-winner, Mr. Maheu stated: “Your activities are 
closely related to the responsibilities devolving upon Unesco. Within the space 
of one generation, the progress of science and technology has brought about 
amazing changes in the way of life of human beings, whilst the attainment of 
independence by young nations anxious to raise their living standards offers 
a tremendous challenge to scientists. Unesco therefore considers it to be one 
pnt the ne age lime seinen cert tines 
give the general public a better understanding of the significance of each new 
discovery. Only thus is it possible to bring home to all men the fact that science 
is instrumental not only in improving their material lot but also in broadening 
their mental horizon.’ 
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Studies in connexion with the East-West major project 
As part of the East-West major project, several social science studies have 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The Unesco collection of Colour slides of works of art 


In 1959, Unesco began building up a special collection of colour slides to 
help in’ the’ dissemination of works of art which have hitherto been familiar 
only to a small minority. Since projectors are now so widely available, it was 
felt that high quality slides would afford an inexpensive means of reaching a 
wide public, particularly in schools. In addition to the seven sets previously 
circulated, illustrating the best paintings of different periods in Egypt, Yugo- 
slavia, India, Iran, Spain and Norway and the Masaccio frescoes in Florence, 
two further series have now been issued, one to illustrate aboriginal paintings 
from Arnhem Land (Australia) and the other paintings from temples, shrines 
and rocks in Ceylon. 

The Unesco art slides collection has been specially designed for use by 
non-specialists, but it is also of value to students, teachers and lecturers. Each 
series in the collection consists of 30 framed colour slides (5S x 5 cm.) in a 
plastic -box. An explanatory booklet with text and captions in English, French 
and Spanish, accompanies each set. 


The Rabindranath Tagore centenary 


On the occasion of the centenary of the birth of Rabindranath Tagore, several 
activities have been planned in connexion with the East-West major project. 
For instance, an international symposium on the influence of the great writer 
in the Orient and Occident is to be held in Delhi next November; this meeting, 
which will be attended by several famous writers, will be organized in collabora- 
tion with the Indian National Commission for Unesco. Further translations of 
Tagore’s works have also been made under the programme for the dissemi- 
nation of Oriental literature. The novel Gora has just been issued in French, 
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published. It should be added that an issue of The Unesco Courier, 
devoted to Tagore, will be brought out before the end of the year. 


The sixth session of the Intergovernmental Copyright Committee 


The Intergovernmental Copyright Commitice will hold its sixth scaion j 
Madrid this September. Its discussions will bear mainly on criminal 


PRE a en A yg ne Re yma tent mamtin 
to be held at Casablanca, from 24 January to 6 February 1962, as a follow-up 
to those already held in Bangkok, in January 1960, for South-East Asia, and 
in ; 


B 


fields of press, film, radio television. 
Two 


tions will remain open for signature until 31 March 1962. 
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Publications 


“Current trends in scientific research’ 


The United Nations and Unesco have just published, under the title Current 
Trends in Scientific Research, the findings of a large-scale survey carried out 
at the request of the United Nations General Assembly under the guidance 
of Professor Pierre Auger, the distinguished physicist and formerly Director 
of Unesco’s Department of Natural Sciences.' 

The massive support enlisted by Professor Auger in assembling the informa- 
tion he needed gives some idea of the scope of this study. The contributors 
include 29 intergovernmental organizations, 66 international non-governmental 
organizations, national research bodies in 42 countries and—a particularly 
valuable source of assistance—255 scientists from all over the world. 

Of all the scientists and research workers since the beginning of time, 
90 per cent are living at this moment! In our world of rapid change, scientific 
activity is increasing at the rate of 10 per cent each year—which means that 
it more than doubles every decade. Merely keeping abreast of this activity 
has become an impossible task: while there were only 1,000 scientific journals 
in 1850, there are nearly 100,000 today. 

Current Trends in Scientific Research is therefore neither a panorama nor 
an encyclopaedia. It could probably be compared to a moving picture, edited 
from miles of film (in this case, mountains of data) to bring out the most 
important of all the events taking place before the camera’s eye. Professor 
Auger has used another metaphor: when a ship gives its position, it reports 
its latitude and longitude but always adds its direction and speed. The position 
of modern research is not a fixed one. 

In his recommendations for international action, Professor Auger has not 

selected the most important realms of scientific research but specific 
tasks which are beyond the reach of national or private efforts. In the list he 
drew up, we find a number of fields which tend to be overlooked because they 
do not promise immediate returns in terms of national policy or economic 
benefits although their long-term promise is immense.* 

These are some of the highlights of his suggestions (unfortunately, space 
does not permit even a summary of them all): 

An international scientific conference to standardize measurements and remedy 
a ‘chaotic state of affairs’. 

fer international system to enable countries to communicate their meteoro- 

logical and seismological findings to electronic computer centres for pro- 


1. Price: $5; 25s.(stg.); 17.75 NF. 
2. Readers are referred to the article written by Professor Auger himself on the conclusion 
of this inquiry (Unesco Chronicle, June 1960, Vol. VI, No. 6, pp. 223-7). 
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APPOINTMENTS AND MISSIONS 


Argentina. Mr. Lucio Garcia del Solar, Counsellor to the Permanent Dele- 
gation to Unesco, has left Paris. 


Ecuador. Mr. E. H. Baus, Secretary-General of the National Commission, 
spent three weeks, from 9 to 29 June, in Paris, where he contacted various 
Secretariat services. 


Gabon. Mr. Philippe N’Dong, Secretary-General of the National Commission, 
spent May and June in Paris for consultation purposes. 


Jordan. Mr. M. Seif Ed-Din Irany has been appointed Secretary-General of 
the National Commission in place of Mr. Khalil Salim. 


Malagasy Republic. Mr. Arthur Nedelou-Karassi has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Permanent Delegation to Unesco. 


Mexico. Mr. Rodolfo Navarrette Tejero was appointed Secretary of the 
Permanent Delegation to Unesco in place of Mr. Jesis Cabrera Mujfio Ledo. 


Poland. Mrs. Maria Szletynska paid a fortnight’s visit to Paris in June to 
make a study of various problems in consultation with the Secretariat services. 


Rumania. Mr. Tuder Vianu, Secretary-General of the National Commission, 
paid a three-weeks’ visit to Paris in May and June and had talks with senior 
officials of the Organization on the problems involved in relations between the 
Commission and the Secretariat. 


Upper Volta. Professor Joseph Ki Zerbo has been appointed Chairman of 
the National Commission recently established by the government; Mr. Albert 
Balima will act as the Commission’s Secretary. 


MEETINGS 


Costa Rica. The National Commission held its General Assembly on 
26 April 1961 and elected its officers. Professor Joaquin F. Vargas Méndez, 
Minister for Education, was appointed Chairman; Dr. Adridn Chaverri, was 
appointed Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Victoria de Doryan, Permanent Secretary; 
Mr. Efrain Rojas, First Secretary; and Mr. Alvar Antillén, Treasurer. 
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Czechoslovakia. The National Commission met on;27 April 1961, wit, about 


by Dr. i on 
the work of the Unesco Institute for. Education; and: the: last, by.Mr. R. W, 
Jones, on the work of the Unesco Youth Institute. 


Israel... The) National Commission held a plenary meeting on 3 May. It dis- 
cussed the revision’ of its: constitution, future’ activities and the Unesco pro- 
gramme. Itsia. poepened $e: -sRennagR ec eamntnlatiem eeRpeR ae SO: ga 


Japan. The National: Comimistion held:ite twenty-filth session. om 3 .Januaty 
1961. After electing Professor Risaburi Torikai, of the Kyoto University, Vice- 
Chairman, it heard a report on the work of the eleventh session of the General 
Conference. It then discussed a series of activities to commemorate the tenth 

of Japan’s admission to Uneseo: a ‘Unesco Month’ to be held 
November, a nation-wide convention, regional and local meetings, exhibitions 
and the publication of an account of the work of the National Commission 
since its establishment, 


Luxembourg. The National Commission, which held » plenary meeting on 
16, February, boned tality: i, Conigman snc. Sommtenn: On, fe. Peet. Zeeks 
achievements and on the part being played. by Luxembourg’ in the Inte 
Campaign to Save the Monuments of Nubia. The members of the 

in to 


ACTIVITIES 


Belgium. Mr. Louis Verniers’ booklet entitled La coopération internationale 
et nous, which was reviewed in the June issue of Unesco Chronicle, is to be 


with the Union of International 
in its series of documents. Mr. Verniers’ cpg nae aspspennt A in 
the Union of International Associations, Palais d’Egmont, Brussels. 


Cuba. A booklet commemorating the centenary of Chekhov's birth was 


Education. It contains.a collection of photographs and an outline of the great 
writer’s life and works. 
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Luxembourg. The establishment of a ‘Friends of Unesco’ 


a Unesco Club’. 


set up a sub-committee for the Major Project on the Extension of Primary 
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Mexico. Following its tecent reorganization, the National Commission has 
set up four standing committees, to deal with education, natural sciences, social 
sciences and cultural activities respectively. The Education Committee has 
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News of international . 


THE NINTH nme en or THE INTERNATIONAL THEATRE se 


ecsisinnn 200 Adhepalepund ebbetvete réptiontining 9? uatoine entities ettended 
the ninth Congress of the International Theatre Institute (ITI) which was held 
in Vienna from 5 to 11 June 1961 under the auspices of Unesco and at 
the invitation of the Austrian Centre, whose president is Mr. Ernest Hausser- 
mann, Director of the 

At the inaugural session, which took plact tay the ceremonial ‘hall of the 
Hofburg*in the presence of H. E. Mr. Adolf Scharf, President of the Austrian 
Federal Republic; the great part played by the city of ‘Vienna’ in the history 
of dramatic art-‘was recalled by Mr. Vincenzo’ Torraca, President of the 
International Theatre Institute and by Mr. ‘Michel Dard, Chief of the Division 
of Arts and Letters in the Unesco Secretariat. In his opening address to: the 
congress, the “Austrian President stressed the importance of the theatre as 
a factor in international friendship and unde: 

The congress, under its President, Mr. Llewellyn Rees (United Kingdom), 
showed a lively ‘iriterest in’ the continuing extension of the activities of ITI and 
hearda report from Mr. A. M. Julien on recent’ seasons at the Théatre des 
Nations, which receives subsidies from ITI and Unesco. It was also informed 
that a “World Drama Day’ was to be observed annually throughout the world, 
commencing in 1962, to coincide with the- of ‘the Théatre des Nations 
season in Paris. The members of the congress heard with great interest 
a report on the activities of the Latin American Theatre Institute, a regional 
branch of ITI, and an arnouncement that a symposium attended by members 
of the theatrical ‘profession from East and West ‘was to be held in Tokyo 
in 1962, at the invitation of Japan; and that a new body affiliated with ITI 
would be set up on that occasion. 

It was agreed that the next congress, to be held in Warsaw in 1963, 
would be concerned primarily with the extension and organization of ITI 
activities in Africa. 

THE THEATRE IN LATIN AMERICA 

The Latin American Theatre Institute (LATI), an organization affiliated to 
the International Theatre Institute and comprising the national centres of 
that institute in Latin America, held its first official conference in Montevideo 
from 10 to 12 November 1960. The delegates of the national centres 
representated at the conference studied methods for developing theatrical 
activities in Latin America and unanimously adopted the following resolution: 
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‘The conference instructs the Board of Directors of (LATI to fequest Unesco 
to use its influence with the ‘Latin American ‘governments to obtain: (a) the 
inclusion of an introductory drama course in secondary school curricula; (b) the 
establishment, in universities, of depattments' of drama for the study and 
diffusion of dramatic art. 


At its thirty-third session, the Executive Committee of the International 


that the competent authorities*to which they communicated it could take 
whatever action they deemed desirable on the recommendations of the 
Montevideo meeting. 


SELECTION OF ARTISTS FOR TRAVEL FELLOWSHIPS 


The Executive Committee of the International Association of Plastic Arts, 
at its fourteenth session held at Unesco Headquarters in Paris from 28 to 
31 March 1961, adopted a resolution ‘requesting Unesco to draw the attention 
of its National Commissions to the award of fellowships to painters, sculptors 
and etchers. Several countries award ue Shoe of this kind, and in many 
cases the fellowship-holders are nominated by selection committees on which 
artists themselves are not represented. The ive Committee held that it 
was essential that the committees.responsible for assessing the merits of the 
artists proposed for travel fellowships should include professional painters, 
or etchers in addition to representatives of the administration, art 

critics and other 
The National Committees of the International Association of Plastic Arts, 
representing 52 countries, would be willing to collaborate with the authorities 
by suggesting the names of artists qualified to serve on the. selection committees. 


INTERNATIONAL ROSTRUM OF COMPOSERS 


Fifty-six works by composers from some twenty countries were presented 
at the International Rostrum of Composers which met recently at Unesco 
Headquarters in Paris. "The rostrum is organized annually by the International 
Music Council to encourage the exchange of contemporary music between radio 
stations in different parts of the world. 

Of the works submitted, five were singled out as being of outstanding merit. 
They were: the String Quartet No. 2, by the United States composer 
Elliott Carter, which; received... special commendation; Three Symphonic 
Movements, by Akira Miyoshi (Japan); the opera A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, by Benjamin Britten (United Kingdom); Threnody to the Memory of 
the Victims of Hiroshima for fifty-two string instruments, by Krzystof Pen- 
derecki (Poland); and Ricercare for String Ensemble: by Mordecai Seter (Israel). 

Each of the eighteen radio stations represented at the meeting agreed to 
incluse at least six of the fifty-six works in next season's programme. 
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FROVISERIAL. TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 


MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
August, September and October 1961 





1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
Unesco for August, September and October 1961. 
2. This time-table does not include meetings convened by the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has 
been invited to send representatives or observers. 
3. Meetings subsidized, though not convened, by Unesco are marked Ly an =sterisk. 
4. Any changes in the time-table will be notified in later issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 





AUGUST 
1-30 


7-10: 


13-18 


14-18 
21-25 


21-26 


21-26 * 


24 Aug.- 
22 Sept. 
27 Aug.- 
15 Sept. 
30-31 


31 Aug.- 
9 Sept. 


4-5 
4-7 


4-9 
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Regional course for the theoretical and practical training 
of geologists. 

Regional centre for the advanced training of senior 
educational personnel in the Arab States: First session of 
the Governing Body 

Weortine Late Oe wsdl’ leids ‘zoibdbiisa wea 
tion (convened by the Special Committee on Oceanic 
Research, with the financial help of Unesco). 

International Advisory Committee for Humid Tropics 
Research. 

Symposium on man’s place in the island ecosystem 
(convened by the Pacific Science Council, with the 


Scientific and Cultural Institute of Brazil, with the 
financial help of Unesco). 

International Congress of Comparative Literature (con- 
vened by the International Federation for Modern 
Languages and Literature, under the auspices of ICPHS 
and with the financial help of Unesco). 

Seminar on problems of women’s education (convened by 
the South Pacific Commission, with the financial help 
of Unesco). 

Meeting of experts on methods and techniques of parallel 
fesearch. 


International Committee on Laboratory Animals: sixth 
session (convened with the financial help of Unesco). 


with the financial help of Unesco). 


Meeting on problems of laboratory animal diseases 
(convened by the International Committee on Laboratory 
Animals, with the financial help of Unesco). 

International Brain Research Organization: Executive 
Committee. 


Council of the International Federation of Library 
Associations (with the financial help of Unesco). 

Urbanization Advisory Committee of the South Pacific 
Commission (convened with the financial help of Unesco). 


(Brazzaville) 


BEIRUT 
COCHIN and 
NEW DELHI 
HONOLULU 


HONOLULU 


SAO PAULO 


APIA 


(Samoa) 
BANGKOK 
PRAGUE 


BRISSAGO 
(Switzerland) 


PRAGUE 


EDINBURGH 


HONOLULU 
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5-7 


6-11 


6-16 
6-16 
7-12 


7-12 
9-12 
11* 
11-16 


12-16 


18-22 
19-20 


19-25 
21-22 


supervisors. 
General Assembly of the International Social Science 
Council. 
Executive Committee of the International Social Science 
Executive Board: ad hoc working party. 


Round table of the International Social Science Council 
on institutional ‘means of collaboration between the 


(Italy) 


NEW YORK 


ISTANBUL 
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5-7 
8-18 


9-18 


10-26 


11-19 


11 Oct.- 
7 Nov. 
16-20 
19-27 


23-24 


23-27 


23 Oct.- 
10 Nov. 


24-30 
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General Assembly of the International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. (with the financial 
help of Unesco). 

NGO working party on Africa: sub-group on out-of-school 
education. 

General , Assembly of the Council for | International 
Organizations of Medical Sciences. 

International seminar on educational television (convened 
by the United States ,,National Commission, with the 
financial help of Unesco). 

International Conference on Cataloguing Principles (con- 
vened by the International Federation of Library 
Associations, with the financial help of Unesco). 

Diplomatic. Conference. on the International Protection 
of Performers, Producers of Phonograms and Broad- 
casting Organizations (convened jointly. by Unesco/ILO/ 
Berne Union). 

Symposium on methods of evaluating underground water 
resources, with emphasis on arid zone problems 
(convened by the International Association of Scientific 
Hydrology, with the financial help of Unesco). 

Regional training course in genetics (convened by the 
Science Co-operation Office for South-East Asia). 

International A Committee on Research in the 
Natural Sciences Programme of Unesco. 

Meeting of the Intergovernmental Oceanographic Com- 
mission 


Executive... Board: working, party. on. the ,contribution of 
Unesco’s work .to international understanding. and 


peaceful co-operation. 

International Committee on Monuments, Artistic and 
Regional training course on the prospection and evaluation 
of underground water resources (convened by the Science 
Co-operation Office for the Middle East). 

Meeting on training facilities in geology and mining in 
South. and South-East Asia (convened by the Science 
Co-operation Office for South-East Asia). 





ISTANBUL 


UNESCO 
ROME 


ROME 
MANILA 


UNESCO 
BARCELONA 
BARRACKPORE 
(India) 
UNESCO 


TOKYO 


UNESCO 
UNESCO 


LAFAYETTE 
(USA) 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 


ATHENS 


MISHIMA 
(Japan) 
NEW DELHI 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 


ROME 


TUNIS 


BANGKOK 
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25 Oct.- 


25 Oct.- 
6 Nov. 

25 Oct.- 
29 Nov. 


Tentative 


Executive Board: Administrative Commission. 
Executive Board: External Relations Commission. 
Executive Board: sixtieth’ session. 


International information. meeting on improvement of 

living and working conditions (convened by the 

Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers under the 
ticipati ). 

International meeting of experts for the safeguarding of 

the monuments of Nubia (convened by the Government 

of Sudan, with the financial help of Unesco). 





PARIS 
(tentative) 
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